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Abstract 

This  paper  compares  the  performance  of  SiGe  (Si0.8Ge0.2)  and  skutterudite  segmented  thermoelectric 
unicouples  (STUs)  at  a  hot  side  temperature  of  973  K  and  cold  side  temperatures  of  300,  573  and  673  K  and 
for  the  same  total  length  and  cross  sectional  dimensions  of  the  p-leg.  The  area  of  the  n-leg  and  lengths  of 
and  the  interfacial  temperatures  between  segments  of  various  materials  in  the  STU  legs  are  determined 
using  a  global  optimization  methodology.  Results  indicate  that  the  STUs  could  potentially  achieve  peak 
efficiencies  of  7.8%  and  14.7%  when  operated  at  a  cold  side  temperature  of  573  K,  typical  of  that  in  current 
radioisotope  thermoelectric  generators  (RTGs),  and  300  K,  respectively.  These  efficiencies  are  55%  and  99% 
higher,  respectively,  than  for  SiGe  at  the  same  temperatures.  However,  due  to  the  higher  density  of 
skutterudite,  the  electrical  power  densities  corresponding  to  the  peak  efficiencies  of  the  STUs  are  39  and  109 
We/kg  versus  92  and  232  We/kg  for  SiGe  at  cold  side  temperatures  of  573  K  and  300  K,  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  inputs  and  heat  rejection  powers  for  the  STUs  are  42-55%  and  39-53%,  respectively, 
of  those  for  SiGe  at  the  peak  efficiency  and  70-75%  and  67-77%  of  those  of  SiGe,  respectively,  at  the  peak 
electric  power  density.  Therefore,  when  used  in  RTGs,  STUs  could  halve  the  238Pu02  fuel  mass  and  the 
radiator  area,  while  operating  at  >45%  higher  electrical  power  density  (>7  We/kg)  than  SiGe  in  current 
RTGs  (~5.5  We/kg). 
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Nomenclature 

A 

cross  section  area  (m2) 

t 

segment  length  (m) 

I 

electric  current  (A) 

L 

total  length  of  STU 

Pe 

electrical  power  (W) 

T 

temperature  (K) 

VL 

load  voltage  (Y) 

ZT 

dimensionless  figure-of-merit 

Greek  symbols 

n 

conversion  efficiency  (%) 

AT 

temperature  difference  across  segment  (K) 

Subscripts 

c 

cold  side 

h 

hot  side 

n 

n-leg 

P 

p-leg 

1.  Introduction 

Thermoelectric  unicouples  made  of  silicon  germanium  alloys  (Sio.sGe0.2  and  Sio.63Geo.3s)  have 
been  used  during  the  last  four  decades  in  more  than  35  radioisotope  thermoelectric  generators 
(RTGs;  Fig.  1)  to  convert  the  thermal  power  generated  by  a  radioisotope  heat  source  to  elec¬ 
tricity  for  numerous  planetary  exploration  missions.  These  unicouples  operate  typically  at  hot 
and  cold  side  temperatures  of  1175-1273  and  573  K,  respectively  [2,15].  SiGe/GaP  thermo¬ 
electric  modules  have  been  used  in  the  United  States  SP-100  nuclear  reactor  space  power  system, 
generating  >100  kWe  for  more  than  10  years  (Fig.  2).  These  thermoelectric  modules  operate  at 
hot  and  cold  side  temperatures  of  ~  1350  and  820  K,  respectively,  for  an  overall  system  efficiency 
of  4.4%  and  electrical  power  density  of  ~23.5  We/kg  (or  specific  mass  of  42.6  kg/kWe).  For  a 
lower  heat  source  temperature  (<800  K),  thermoelectric  devices  made  of  lead  telluride  alloys 
have  been  used  in  the  only  space  nuclear  reactor  power  system  ever  launched  by  the  United 
States,  SNAP-10A  [1] 

In  RTGs  (Fig.  1),  SiGe  unicouples  partially  convert  the  heat  generated  by  the  radioactive  decay 
of  238Pu  in  238Pu02  fuel  pellets,  encapsulated  in  the  general  purpose  heat  source  (GPHS)  modules 
[10,15].  Each  GPHS  module  encapsulates  four  238Pu02  fuel  pellets  and  produces  about  250  Wth 
for  fresh  fuel  at  the  beginning-of-mission.  Because  the  half  life  of  238Pu  is  86.7  years,  GPHS 
modules  experience  less  than  5%  decrease  in  thermal  energy  over  a  ten  year  period,  making 
238Pu02  fuel  suitable  for  long  duration  space  missions  (5-15  years).  Besides  being  heavy  (as 
fabricated  density  of  ~9700  kg/m3  and  thermal  power  density  of  ~0.4  kWth/kg),  domestic  pro- 
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Therefore,  there  is  an  interest  to  develop  thermoelectric  devices  that  are  more  efficient  than  SiGe 
unicouples  for  advanced  RTGs.  Higher  conversion  efficiency  will  reduce  not  only  the  number  of 
GPHS  modules  needed  for  meeting  certain  electrical  power  requirements  but  also  the  heat  re¬ 
jection  radiator  size,  thus  decreasing  the  total  mass  and  increasing  the  power  density  to  >8  We/kg, 
which  is  >45%  higher  than  that  of  present  RTGs  (~5.5  We/kg). 

The  performance  of  thermoelectric  devices  depends  on  the  value  of  the  hot  side  temperature, 
the  temperature  difference  between  the  hot  and  cold  ends,  and  the  figure-of-merit,  ZT,  of  the 
thermoelectric  material  used.  Materials  with  higher  ZT  will  give  higher  conversion  efficiency  and 
higher  electrical  power  density.  However,  no  single  thermoelectric  material  has  high  ZT  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures,  each  material  typically  possesses  high  ZT  within  a  certain  temperature 
range  (Fig.  3).  Therefore,  segmented  thermoelectric  unicouples  (STUs),  in  which  the  n-  and  p-legs 
are  comprised  of  segments  of  various  materials,  could  operate  at  higher  conversion  efficiency  than 
a  single  material  in  the  n-  and  p-legs.  The  number  of  the  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  values  of  the  hot  and  cold  side  temperatures  and  the  ZT  of  candidate  thermo¬ 
electric  materials. 

Recently,  skutterudite  alloys  have  been  developed  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL)  in 
Pasadena,  California,  which  have  ZT s  ranging  from  ~0.92  to  1.48  in  the  temperature  range  from 
300  to  973  K  [3,4,9,12]  (see  Fig.  3).  In  addition,  a  number  of  STUs  have  been  fabricated  using  p- 
type  CeFe4CoSbi2  and  Bi2Te3  based  alloys  and  n-type  CoSb3  and  Bi2Te3  based  alloys.  These 
STUs  have  been  tested  at  cold  and  hot  side  temperatures  of  300  and  973  K,  respectively,  dem¬ 
onstrating  a  conversion  efficiency  to  date  of  ~10%  [5-7],  Additional  new  thermoelectric  materials 
with  ZT  values  higher  than  for  SiGe  and  suitable  for  operation  above  973  K  up  to  1273  K  are 
being  developed  at  JPL  to  form  eventually  the  top  segment  of  STUs  for  use  in  future  RTGs  [13] 
and  space  nuclear  reactor  power  systems.  The  resulting  STUs  will  consist  of  2-4  segments  each,  in 


Temperature,  T  (K) 


Fig.  3.  Figure-of-merit  of  some  thermometric  materials. 
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the  n-  and  p-legs,  and  operate  between  1173-1273  and  573  K  at  a  projected  peak  conversion 
efficiency  >10%. 

A  one  dimensional  (1-D)  analytical  model  and  a  3-D  finite  element  model  of  STUs  have  been 
developed,  and  the  model  predictions  have  been  compared  with  some  of  the  test  data  generated  at 
JPL  for  STUs  [8,14],  In  addition,  a  global  optimization  methodology  has  been  developed  to 
calculate  the  lengths  of  the  various  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  as  well  as  the  interfacial  tem¬ 
peratures  for  maximum  efficiency  and  maximum  power  density  STU  designs.  This  paper  uses  the 
1-D  model  and  the  global  optimization  methodology  to  calculate  the  performance  of  the  SiGe 
(Si0.8Ge0.2)  unicouple  [10,11]  and  compare  it  with  that  of  STU,  having  the  same  total  length  and 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  p-leg.  The  lengths  of  the  various  segments  in  the  STUs  and  the  cross 
sectional  areas  of  the  n-leg  are  determined  for  both  maximum  electrical  power  density  and 
maximum  conversion  efficiency  operations.  The  present  comparisons  assume  zero  side  heat  losses, 
which  is  the  condition  for  fully  integrated  unicouples  in  RTGs,  and  a  contact  resistance  of  150 
pQ  cm2  per  leg.  The  comparisons  are  performed  at  hot  side  temperatures,  Th,  of  973  K  and  cold 
side  temperatures,  Tc,  of  300,  573  and  673  K. 


2.  Results  and  discussion 

Before  conducting  the  performance  comparison  of  the  SiGe  (Sio.sGeo^)  unicouples  and  STUs, 
the  1-D  model  used  herein  [8]  is  benchmarked  using  the  performance  data  reported  for  two  SiGe 
unicouples  [10,11].  These  unicouples  were  tested  for  3  and  1100  h,  respectively,  and  the  mea¬ 
surements  included  open  circuit  voltage,  load  voltage  and  electrical  power  at  2.469  and  2.483  A 
and  the  total  resistance  of  the  unicouple.  Table  1  shows  that  for  almost  the  same  total  unicouple 
resistance,  the  model  predictions  are  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  reported  measurements, 
confirming  the  soundness  of  the  model  for  conducting  the  present  performance  comparisons  of 
SiGe  (Fig.  4)  and  STUs  (Figs.  5  and  8).  The  comparison  results  for  maximizing  the  conversion 


Table  1 

Comparison  of  model  predictions  [8]  with  experimental  data  for  two  SiGe  unicouples3  in  two  separate  tests 


Performance  parameters 

3  h  test  (Th  =  1272.8  K  and 

Tc  =  573.6  K) 

1100  h  test  (7L  =  1275.1  K  and 

T0  =  569.5  K) 

Experimental  data 
[10] 

Model  predictions 

Experimental  data 
[10] 

Model  predictions 

Open  circuit  voltage  (V) 

0.341 

0.354 

0.359 

0.356 

Current,  I  (A) 

2.469 

2.469 

2.483 

2.483 

Load  voltage,  Vh  (V) 

0.202 

0.217 

0.203 

0.202 

Total  resistance  (fi) 

0.056 

0.056 

0.064 

0.062 

Electrical  power  (We) 

0.500 

0.535 

0.503 

0.502 

Conversion  efficiency  (%) 

- 

7.65 

- 

7.13 

Input  power  (Wth)/flux 
(Wth/cm2) 

7.0/39.2 

7.0/39.4 

Rejected  power  (Wth)/flux 
(Wth/cm2) 

6.5/36.2 

6.5/36.6 

*AP  =An  =  2.7432  mm  x  6.5024  mm,  L  =  20.32  mm  [8], 
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Heat  Source,  7*  =  973  K 


P:  p-SiQ  gGe02,  N:n-Si0  gGe02, 
Tc  =  300, 573  and  673  K 


Fig.  4.  A  schematic  of  the  SiGe  unicouple. 


Heat  Source,  T h  =  973  K  Heat  Source,  T h  =  973  K  Heat  Source  T  =  973  K 


P, :  p-CeFe3JCo0iSbl2,  P2:  p-Zu.Sbj,  P, :  p-CeFe3^CoD^Sb12,  P2:  p-Zn4Sb3  P, :  p-CeFe3^Cob3Sb12,  N, :  n-CoSb3 

P3:  p-Bio  5Sb!  5Te3  N,:n-CoSb3 

N3:  D-CoSb3,  N2:  n-BijTej  95Se005 

(a)  Tc  =  300  K  (b)  Tc  =  573  K  (c)rc  =  673K 

Fig.  5.  A  schematic  of  STUs  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  at  =  973  K. 

efficiency  are  presented  first  in  the  next  section,  followed  by  those  for  maximizing  the  electrical 
power  density. 
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2.1.  Performance  comparison  for  conversion  efficiency  maximization 

The  performance  comparisons  of  SiGe  unicouples  and  STUs  are  conducted  at  the  same  hot  side 
and  cold  side  temperatures,  total  length  (20.32  mm),  cross  section  area  of  the  p-leg  (2.74  mm  x  6.5 
mm)  and  total  contact  resistance  of  150  pQcm2  per  leg  (Figs.  4  and  5).  The  base  alloy  of  the  SiGe 
unicouples  is  Sio.sGeo.2,  while  the  materials  and  the  number  of  the  various  segments  in  the  n-  and 
p-legs  of  the  STUs  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  varied  with  the  cold  side  temperature 
in  the  analysis  (Figs.  3  and  5).  Fig.  4  shows  a  schematic  of  the  SiGe  unicouple,  while  Fig.  5a-c 
shows  the  STUs  for  maximized  efficiency  at  cold  side  temperatures,  Tc  =  300,  573  and  673  K, 
respectively.  These  temperatures  are  typical  of  those  that  might  be  encountered  by  STUs  in  space 
probes,  RTGs,  and  space  nuclear  reactor  power  systems,  respectively.  The  hot  side  temperature  of 
973  K  is  the  current  limit  of  the  skutterudite  materials  developed  at  JPL  to  date  (Fig.  3),  and  their 
thermoelectric  properties  have  been  well  characterized  [3,4,9], 

The  calculated  values  of  the  conversion  efficiency  and  the  electrical  power  output  of  the  SiGe 
unicouples  (Fig.  4)  and  of  the  STUs  (Fig.  5a-c)  are  delineated  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  results  in  these 
figures  are  based  on  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  of  STUs,  whose  calculated  dimensions 
and  values  of  interfacial  temperatures  between  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  are  listed  in  Table  2. 
In  Figs.  6  and  7,  the  portions  of  the  curves  indicated  by  the  solid  and  dashed  lines  represent  the 
operation  domains  in  which  the  unicouples  are  load  following  and  non-load  following,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  solid  circles  mark  the  peak  efficiencies,  while  the  open  triangles  mark  the  peak  electrical 
powers.  The  various  performance  parameters  calculated  at  the  peak  conversion  efficiency  and  the 
peak  electrical  power  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  and  STUs  and  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5  are  listed  in 
Table  2. 

Figs.  6  and  7  show  that  for  the  STUs,  the  peak  electrical  powers  and  those  corresponding  to  the 
peak  efficiencies  are  ~14%  and  15%  lower  than  those  of  SiGe  (Fig.  7),  when  operating  at  Tc  =  300 
and  573  K,  respectively.  Conversely,  the  peak  conversion  efficiencies  and  those  at  the  peak 
electrical  powers  of  the  STUs  are  almost  twice  and  55%  higher  than  those  of  the  SiGe  unicouple 
(Fig.  6)  at  Tc  =  300  and  573  K,  respectively.  When  Tc  =  673  K,  the  peak  electrical  powers  of  the 
SiGe  unicouple  and  of  the  STU  (Fig.  5c)  are  the  same,  but  the  peak  conversion  efficiency  of  the 
later  is  40%  higher  than  the  former  (Table  2).  The  results  delineated  in  Figs.  5  and  6  indicate  that 
increasing  Tc  from  300  to  573  K  (typical  for  SiGe  unicouples  in  current  RTGs,  Fig.  1)  and  to  673 
K  (typical  for  space  nuclear  reactor  power  systems,  Fig.  2)  decreases  both  the  conversion  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  electrical  power  output.  Nonetheless,  the  performance  of  the  STUs  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  SiGe  unicouples  (Table  2). 

When  Tc  =  300  K,  the  peak  conversion  efficiency  and  that  corresponding  to  the  peak  electrical 
power  of  the  STU  (Fig.  5a)  are  14.69%  and  14.44  %,  respectively,  versus  7.40%  and  7.33%  for  the 
SiGe  unicouple,  respectively.  Raising  Tc  to  573  and  673  K  decreases  the  conversion  efficiency  of 
the  STUs  by  ~47%  and  63%,  respectively,  versus  ~35%  and  50%,  respectively,  for  the  SiGe 
unicouples.  At  these  cold  side  temperatures,  the  calculated  peak  conversion  efficiencies  of  the 
STUs  and  those  at  the  peak  electrical  powers  are  ~7.78%  and  7.62%,  and  5.41%  and  5.29%, 
respectively,  while  those  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  are  5.03%  and  4.98%,  and  3.88%  and  3.83%, 
respectively.  Table  2  also  indicates  that  the  electrical  power  density  of  the  STUs  decreases  from 
97-99  to  22-22.6  We/kg,  as  Tc  increases  from  300  to  673  K,  respectively,  compared  to  231-233  and 
52.4-53  We/kg  for  the  SiGe  unicouple,  respectively.  Because  the  smear  density  of  the  STUs  is 
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Table  2 

Performance  comparison  of  STUs  and  SiGe  unicouples  designs  for  maximum  efficiency  optimization  for  7h  =  973  K 
and  various  Tc 


Performance 

Tc  =  300  K 

Tc  =  573  K 

Tc  =  673  K 

parameters 

STU 
(Fig.  5a) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

STU 
(Fig.  5b) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

STU 
(Fig.  5c) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

Power  (We) 

At  f/peak  (*) 

0.45  (0.85) 

0.53  (1) 

0.18  (0.85) 

0.216  (1) 

0.124  (1.00) 

0.124  (1) 

GPe)peak  (*) 

0.46  (0.86) 

0.54  (1) 

0.19  (0.86) 

0.218  (1) 

0.127  (1.01) 

0.126  (1) 

Efficiency  (%) 

W  (*) 

14.69  (1.99) 

7.40  (1) 

7.78  (1.55) 

5.03  (1) 

5.41  (1.40) 

3.88  (1) 

At  (P.W  (*) 

14.44  (1.97) 

7.33  (1) 

7.62  (1.53) 

4.98  (1) 

5.29  (1.38) 

3.83  (1) 

Input  heat  flux  (Wth/cm2) 

At  w  (*)  10.24  (0.537) 

19.08  (1) 

7.39  (0.669) 

11.04(1) 

6.39  (0.778) 

8.21  (1) 

At  (Pc)  ^  (*) 

10.57  (0.547) 

19.34  (1) 

7.77  (0.691) 

11.25  (1) 

6.72  (0.796) 

8.44  (1) 

Input  power  (W*) 

At  ripcA  (*) 

3.1  (0.423) 

7.25  (1) 

2.35  (0.549) 

4.29  (1) 

2.28  (0.714) 

3.19(1) 

At  (P.)„*  (*) 

3.2  (0.435) 

7.35  (1) 

2.47  (0.565) 

4.37  (1) 

2.4  (0.731) 

3.28  (1) 

Rejected  heat  flux  (Wth/cm2) 

At  J7peak  (*)  8.66  (0.490) 

17.68  (1) 

6.82  (0.651) 

10.48  (1) 

6.05  (0.766) 

7.90  (1) 

At  (Pc) peak  (*) 

9.05  (0.505) 

17.92  (1) 

7.17  (0.668) 

10.73  (1) 

6.36  (0.785) 

8.10(1) 

Rejected  power  (Wth) 

At  ^7peak  (*) 

2.62  (0.39) 

6.72  (1) 

2.17  (0.53) 

4.07  (1) 

2.16  (0.702) 

3.07  (1) 

At  (Pc) peak  O 

2.74  (0.40) 

6.81  (1) 

2.28  (0.55) 

4.17(1) 

2.27  (0.719) 

3.15(1) 

Electrical  power  density  (We/kg)/(We/cm3) 

At  at  97/0.73  231/0.69 

37/0.280 

91.5/0.27 

22.0/0.170 

52.4/0.156 

At  (Pe)p.ak 

99/0.75 

233/0.70 

38/0.290 

92.4/0.276 

22.6/0.175 

53.0/0.159 

Dimensions 

Ap  (mm2) 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

An  (mm2) 

12.426 

20.167 

13.972 

21.015 

17.856 

21.032 

iPt  i  (mm) 

14.351 

- 

18.287 

- 

- 

- 

V  (mm) 

2.720 

- 

2.033 

- 

- 

- 

4,3  (mm) 

3.249 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,i  (mm) 

19.281 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,2  (mm) 

1.039 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I  (mm) 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

Interface  temperatures  (K) 

r<2>  700 

700 

rP) 

475 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

pP) 

416 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Temperature  gradient 

A^t/4,1 

(K/mm) 

19.0 

33.1 

14.9 

19.7 

14.8 

14.8 

Arp’2/4’2 

82.7 

- 

62.5 

- 

- 

- 

A4'3/4’3 

53.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ATa’t/4,1 

28.9 

33.1 

19.7 

19.7 

14.8 

14.8 

Ar„’2/4’2 

111.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Smear  density  (kg/m3) 

7577 

2990 

7693 

2990 

7735 

2990 

(*)  Normalized  to  the  value  of  the  SiGe  unicouple. 
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more  than  twice  that  of  the  SiGe  unicouple,  the  power  densities  of  the  former  in  We/kg  are  lower 
than  those  for  the  latter.  Conversely,  when  the  power  density  is  expressed  in  We/cm3,  the  values 
for  the  STUs  are  only  slightly  higher  than  those  for  the  SiGe  unicouples  at  the  same  cold  side 
temperatures  (Table  2). 

Table  2  also  indicates  that  at  Tc  =  300  K,  although  the  electrical  power  output  of  the  SiGe 
unicouple  is  ~15%  higher  than  that  for  the  STU  (Fig.  5a),  the  input  and  rejected  thermal  powers 
are  ~130%  and  156%  higher,  respectively.  Therefore,  despite  the  higher  density  of  the  STUs,  their 
conversion  efficiencies  at  Tc  =  300  K  are  approximately  twice  those  of  the  SiGe  unicouples  and 
both  the  input  thermal  power  and  the  rejection  thermal  power  are  less  than  half  those  for  the  SiGe 
unicouple.  At  Tc  =  573  K,  the  electrical  power  output  of  the  SiGe  unicouple  is  ~15%  higher  than 
that  for  the  STU,  but  the  conversion  efficiency  of  the  latter  is  ~54%  higher  than  that  of  the 
former.  In  addition,  the  input  and  rejected  thermal  powers  of  the  SiGe  unicouple  are  ~82%  and 
87%  higher  than  those  for  the  STU  (Fig.  5b).  When  Tc  =  673  K,  the  electrical  power  output  of  the 
SiGe  unicouple  and  the  STU  (Fig.  5c)  are  almost  the  same,  but  the  conversion  efficiency  of  the 
latter  is  ~39%  higher,  and  the  thermal  and  rejected  powers  are  ~30%  lower. 

In  summary,  using  skutterudite  STUs  instead  of  SiGe  unicouples,  in  future  space  probes  (Fig. 
5a),  in  RTGs  (Fig.  5b)  and  in  space  nuclear  reactor  power  systems  (Fig.  5c),  could  increase  the 
conversion  efficiency  by  ~55%  when  operating  at  Th  =  973  K  and  Tc  =  573  K  and  by  ~99%  for 
Tc  =  300  K.  Thus,  for  a  given  electrical  power  requirement,  the  STU  in  Fig.  5b  could  potentially 
halve  the  mass  of  the  238Pu02  fuel  (or  the  reactor’s  thermal  power)  and  the  radiator  surface  area 
and  mass  in  an  RTG.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  SiGe  unicouple  operating  at  hot  and  cold  tem¬ 
peratures  of  1273  and  573.6  K,  respectively  (Table  1),  has  a  slightly  lower  peak  efficiency  than  a 
STU  (Fig.  5b)  operating  at  same  cold  side  temperature  but  300  K  lower  hot  side  temperature 
(Table  2). 

Further  examination  of  Table  2  and  Fig.  3  shows  that  for  maximizing  the  conversion  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  STUs,  the  calculated  interfacial  temperatures  of  the  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs 
are  the  same  as  those  at  the  intersections  of  the  ZT  curves  of  the  thermoelectric  materials  of  the 
segments.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  interface  temperatures  in  the  p-leg  in  the  STU  in  Fig.  5a  of 
700  and  475  K  and  of  416  K  in  the  n-leg  are  identical  to  those  in  Fig.  3  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ZT  curves  of  the  materials  of  the  respective  segments.  As  detailed  in  the  next  section,  this 
finding  is  not  applicable  to  STUs  designed  for  maximizing  the  electrical  power  density  (Fig.  8 
and  Table  3). 

2.2.  Performance  comparison  for  maximum  power  density 

The  performance  parameters  of  STUs  (Fig.  8)  and  the  SiGe  unicouple  (Fig.  4)  for  maximizing 
the  electrical  power  density  are  compared  in  Figs.  9  and  10  and  in  Table  3.  The  results  in  Table  3 
indicate  that  the  configurations  of  the  STUs  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  (Fig.  5a  and 
b)  are  not  applicable  when  maximizing  the  electrical  power  density  at  cold  side  temperatures  of 
300  and  573  K,  respectively.  The  compositions  of  the  n-  and  p-legs  in  the  STUs  for  maximum 
power  density  operation  are  different  from  those  for  maximum  efficiency  (Fig.  8a  and  b  versus 
Fig.  5a  and  b,  respectively).  As  shown  in  Table  3,  when  the  configuration  of  the  STU  in  Fig.  5a  is 
optimized  for  maximum  power  density  operation,  the  length  of  the  middle  segment  in  the  p-leg 
is  very  small  (0.139  mm).  In  addition,  the  attainable  peak  electric  power  density  of  108  We/kg  is 
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Heat  Source,  Th  =  973  K  Heat  Source,  Th  =  973  K 


Heat  Source,  Th  =  973  K 


P 1 1  p-CeFejjCojjSbjj,  P2’  p-Bip  5  Sbj  P  j  ■  p-CcF'c^  5C  Oq^  Sbj  3. P2*  p-BiQ  jlej  Pi  ‘  p^CeFc^jCo^^S^ 

N1:n-CoSb3,N2:n-Bi2Te2  95Sefo05  N1:n-CoSbJ  N]:n-CoSb3 


(a)  Tc  =  300  K  (b)  Tc  =  300  K  (c)  Tc  =  573  K 

Fig.  8.  A  schematic  of  STUs  for  maximizing  the  electrical  power  density  at  Th  =  973  K. 


slightly  smaller  than  that  for  the  configuration  8a  (1 10  We/kg).  The  latter  has  only  two  segments  in 
the  p-leg,  instead  of  the  three  segments  in  Fig.  5a,  and  the  composition  of  the  cooler  segment  in  the 
p-leg  in  Fig.  8a  is  different  than  that  in  Fig.  5b.  Furthermore,  the  interfacial  temperatures  in  the  n- 
and  p-legs  of  the  STU  for  maximized  electrical  power  density  (Figs.  5a  or  8a  and  Table  3)  are  50- 
198  K  lower  than  those  for  maximized  conversion  efficiency  (Table  2).  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
interfacial  temperatures  in  the  STU  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  are  the  same  as  those 
at  the  intersections  of  the  ZT  curves  of  the  thermoelectric  materials  of  the  segments  (Fig.  3). 

In  summary,  the  STU  configurations  for  maximizing  the  electrical  power  density  are  relatively 
simpler  than  those  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency,  and  the  interfacial  temperatures  of 
the  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  are  much  lower,  increasing  the  temperature  gradient  in  the 
segments  (Tables  2  and  3).  Therefore,  STUs  developed  for  maximum  electrical  power  density 
operation  are  expected  to  experience  higher  thermal  stresses  than  those  designed  for  maximum 
efficiency  operation,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  contribution. 

The  results  in  Tables  2  and  3  show  that  the  peak  conversion  efficiency  of  the  STU  operating  at 
Tc  =  300  K  and  optimized  for  maximum  electric  power  density  operation  (Fig.  8a)  of  13.68%  is  a 
percentage  point  lower  than  that  for  the  STU  configuration  (Fig.  5a)  for  maximizing  the  efficiency 
operation  (14.69%).  On  the  other  hand,  the  peak  electrical  power  and  power  density  for  the 
former  (0.66  We  and  1 10  We/kg,  respectively)  are  higher  than  those  for  the  latter  (0.46  We  and  99 
We/kg,  respectively). 

The  results  in  Figs.  9  and  10  and  Table  3  indicate  that  both  the  conversion  efficiencies  and 
electrical  powers  of  the  STUs  are  higher  than  those  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  for  all  values  of  Tc 
investigated.  For  example,  the  peak  electrical  powers  for  the  STU  configurations  (Fig.  10)  in  Fig. 
8a  (0.66  We)  and  8c  (0.24  We)  are  ~25%  and  14%  higher  than  that  for  the  optimized  SiGe  (Fig.  4). 
In  addition,  the  peak  conversion  efficiencies  of  the  STUs  (Fig.  9)  in  Fig.  8a  and  c  of  13.13%  and 
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Table  3 

Performance  comparison  of  STUs  and  SiGe  unicouples  designs  for  maximum  electrical  power  density  optimization  for  7],  =  973  K  and 
various  Tc 


Performance 

parameters 

Tc  =  300  K 

Tc  =  573  K 

Tc  =  673  K 

STU 
(Fig.  5a) 

STU 
(Fig.  8a) 

STU 
(Fig.  8b) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

STU 
(Fig.  5b) 

STU 
(Fig.  8c) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

STU 
(Fig.  5c) 

SiGe 
(Fig.  4) 

Power  (We) 

At  7/ peak  (*) 

0.63  (1.21) 

0.65  (1.24) 

0.62  (1.20) 

0.52  (1) 

0.23  (1.10) 

0.24  (1.13) 

0.22  (1) 

0.13  (1.11) 

0.12  (1) 

iP.) peak  (*) 

0.64  (1.22) 

0.66  (1.25) 

0.63  (1.21) 

0.53  (1) 

0.23  (1.11) 

0.24  (1.14) 

0.21  (1) 

0.14  (1.12) 

0.12  (1) 

Efficiency  (%) 

'/peak  (*) 

13.68  (1.86) 

13.13  (1.78) 

12.80(1.74) 

7.36  (1) 

7.33  (1.46) 

7.24  (1.44) 

5.02  (1) 

5.40  (1.40) 

3.87  (1) 

At  (Pe)peak  (*) 

13.46(1.84) 

12.93  (1.76) 

12.62(1.72) 

7.33  (1) 

7.18  (1.44) 

7.10  (1.43) 

4.97  (1) 

5.28  (1.38) 

3.83  (1) 

Input  heat  flux 

(Wth/cm2) 

At  '/peak  (*) 

12.09  (0.63) 

12.91  (0.67) 

13.13  (0.69) 

19.13  (1) 

8.37  (0.75) 

8.51  (0.77) 

11.10  (1) 

6.47  (0.78) 

8.25  (1) 

At  (^e)peak  (*) 

12.51  (0.65) 

13.33  (0.69) 

13.53  (0.70) 

19.39  (1) 

8.72  (0.77) 

8.86  (0.78) 

11.31  (1) 

6.75  (0.80) 

8.45  (1) 

Input  power  (Wth) 

At  '/peak  (*) 

4.61  (0.65) 

4.92  (0.70) 

4.88  (0.69) 

7.07  (1) 

3.13  (0.75) 

3.26  (0.78) 

4.17(1) 

2.47  (0.80) 

3.10  (1) 

At  (Pe)peak  (*) 

4.77  (0.67) 

5.08  (0.71) 

5.03  (0.70) 

7.17(1) 

3.26  (0.77) 

3.40  (0.80) 

4.25  (1) 

2.58  (0.81) 

3.18(1) 

Rejected  heat  flux  (Wth/cm2) 

At  (/peak  (*) 

10.44  (0.59) 

11.22(0.63) 

11.45  (0.65) 

17.72  (1) 

7.76  (0.74) 

7.89  (0.75) 

10.54  (1) 

6.12  (0.772) 

7.93  (1) 

At  (Pe)peak  (*) 

10.82  (0.60) 

11.61  (0.65) 

11.82(0.66) 

17.97  (1) 

8.10  (0.75) 

8.23  (0.77) 

10.75  (1) 

6.40  (0.788) 

8.12  (1) 

Rejected  power  (Wth) 

At  n peak  (*) 

3.98  (0.61) 

4.28  (0.65) 

4.25  (0.65) 

6.55  (1) 

2.90  (0.73) 

3.03  (0.76) 

3.96  (1) 

2.34  (0.79) 

2.98  (1) 

At  (Pe)peak  (*) 

4.13  (0.62) 

4.43  (0.67) 

4.39  (0.66) 

6.64  (1) 

3.03  (0.75) 

3.16  (0.78) 

4.04  (1) 

2.45  (0.80) 

3.05  (1) 

Power  density  (We/kg)/(We/cm3) 

At  '/peak 

106/0.81 

109/0.83 

107/0.83 

232/0.69 

39/0.30 

39/0.30 

92/0.27 

22.2/0.17 

52.6/0.16 

At  (P.) peak 

108/0.83 

110/0.85 

109/0.84 

234/0.70 

40/0.31 

40/0.31 

93/0.28 

22.7/0.18 

53.2/0.16 

Dimensions 

Ap  (mm2) 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

17.837 

A„  (mm2) 

20.309 

20.291 

19.328 

19.135 

19.564 

20.513 

19.724 

20.429 

19.759 

(Pii  (mm) 

17.788 

18.109 

18.134 

20.32 

20.067 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

tpj.  (mm) 

0.139 

- 

- 

- 

0.253 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,3  (mm) 

2.393 

2.211 

2.186 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,i  (mm) 

19.808 

20.036 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

4,2  (mm) 

0.512 

0.284 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

L  (mm) 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

20.32 

Interface  temperature  (K) 

y(2) 

502.5 

478.0 

475.8 

- 

594.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7^3) 

484.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7^2) 

366.3 

339.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Temperature  gradient  (Kimm) 

A/p.,/4,, 

26.5 

27.3 

27.4 

33.1 

18.9 

19.7 

19.7 

14.8 

14.8 

A4,2/4,2 

130.2 

80.5 

80.4 

- 

85.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A4,3/4,3 

77.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  4,44,! 

30.6 

31.6 

33.1 

33.1 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

14.8 

14.8 

A4’2/4’2 

129.5 

140.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Smear  density 

7670 

7682 

7689 

2990 

7728 

7732 

2990 

7732 

2990 

(kg/m3) 

(*)  Normalized  to  the  value  of  the  SiGe  unicouple. 
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7.24%  are  ~78%  and  44%  higher,  respectively,  than  that  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  at  the  same  cold 
side  temperatures.  Table  3  indicates  that  the  peak  electrical  power  densities  of  the  STUs  decrease 
from  1 10  to  40  and  22.7  We/kg  as  the  cold  side  temperature  increases  from  300  to  573  and  673  K, 
respectively.  These  electrical  power  densities  are  lower,  however,  than  those  for  the  SiGe  uni¬ 
couples  (234,  93  and  53.3  We/kg,  respectively)  at  the  same  values  of  Tc  (Table  3).  Conversely,  the 
peak  electrical  powers  of  the  STUs  at  Tc  =  300,  573  and  673  K  of  0.66,  0.24  and  0.136  We  are 
~25%,  14%  and  11.5%,  respectively,  higher  than  those  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  (Table  3  and  Fig. 
10).  Figs.  6  and  9  show  that  increasing  the  cold  side  temperature  decreases  the  peak  conversion 
efficiencies  and  peak  electrical  powers  and  shifts  them  to  lower  electrical  current. 


2.3.  Load  following 

The  portions  of  the  performance  curves  shown  in  solid  lines  in  Figs.  6,  7,  9  and  10  extending  to 
the  peak  electric  power,  indicate  the  operation  region  where  the  unicouples  are  load  following.  In 
this  region,  as  the  load  demand  (or  electrical  current)  increases,  the  electric  power  delivered  by  the 
unicouple  increases.  The  conversion  efficiency  also  increases  with  increased  load  demand  up  to 
the  peak  efficiency,  but  the  efficiency  decreases  slightly  as  the  load  demand  increases  further  to  the 
peak  electrical  power.  Beyond  the  peak  electrical  power,  the  unicouples  are  non-load  following 
because  the  electrical  power  delivered  decreases  as  the  electrical  current  (or  the  load  demand) 
increases.  This  region  is  marked  in  Figs.  6  and  7  by  the  dashed  portions  of  the  performance 
curves.  The  peak  electrical  power  occurs  when  the  effective  load  resistance  equals  the  total  internal 
resistance  of  the  unicouple.  Below  the  peak  electrical  power,  or  in  the  load  following  region,  the 
load  resistance  is  higher  than  the  internal  resistance  of  the  unicouple.  Hence,  reducing  the  load 
resistance,  as  a  result  of  connecting  additional  users  in  parallel,  increases  the  electrical  current, 
which,  in  turn,  increases  the  electrical  losses  and  joule  heating  in  the  unicouple  but,  at  the  same 
time,  increases  the  electrical  power  output,  both  of  which  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current.  At  the  peak  efficiency,  the  increase  in  electrical  power  output  as  a  result  of  reducing  the 
load  resistance  (or  increasing  the  load  demand)  balances  the  electrical  losses  in  the  unicouples.  A 
further  increase  in  the  load  demand,  or  decrease  in  the  load  resistance,  increases  the  losses  in  the 
unicouple  more  than  the  electrical  power  output.  Therefore,  for  energy  conversion  applications, 
the  nominal  operation  point  should  be  selected  below  the  peak  conversion  efficiency,  allowing  the 
converter  to  operate  in  the  load  following  region  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  nominal  value,  at 
the  expense  of  only  a  small  decrease  in  the  conversion  efficiency. 

For  example,  if  the  STU  in  Fig.  5a  operates  nominally  at  the  peak  efficiency  of  14.69%,  the 
corresponding  electrical  power  is  0.45  We.  When  the  load  demand  increases  to  the  peak  electrical 
power  of  0.46  We,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  only  2.2%  of  the  nominal,  the  conversion 
efficiency  decrease  by  ~1.7%  to  14.44%.  However,  to  allow  for  a  typical  10%  increase  in  nominal 
electrical  power  in  the  load  following  region,  the  nominal  operation  point  should  be  selected  at  an 
efficiency  of  13%,  where  the  electrical  power  of  the  STU  is  0.362  We  (Fig.  7).  Similarly,  for  the 
STU  in  Fig.  8a,  to  allow  for  a  10%  increase  in  the  nominal  electrical  power  in  the  load  following 
region,  the  nominal  operation  point  should  be  selected  at  a  conversion  efficiency  of  12.65%,  where 
the  electric  power  for  the  unicouple  of  0.594  We  is  90%  of  the  peak  electrical  power  of  0.66  We 
(Table  3  and  Fig.  10). 
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2.4.  Performance  domain 

The  results  presented  in  Fig.  1 1  provide  two  surfaces  for  the  operation  domain  of  the  STUs,  one 
for  the  maximized  efficiency  designs  and  the  other  for  the  maximized  electrical  power  density 
designs.  These  domains  are  bound  on  the  left  by  solid  lines,  indicating  the  values  for  the  maxi¬ 
mized  efficiency  designs,  and  on  the  right  by  dashed  lines,  indicating  the  efficiencies  for  the 
maximized  power  density  designs.  These  performance  domains  are  enclosed  at  the  top  with  the 
lines  for  Tc  =  300  K  and  at  the  bottom  by  those  for  f  =  673  K.  At  this  cold  side  temperature, 
the  performance  lines  for  the  maximized  efficiencies  and  electrical  power  densities  actually 
overlap,  while  at  300  K,  the  maximized  efficiency  lines  are  shifted  to  the  left  toward  lower  elec¬ 
trical  power  but  higher  conversion  efficiency. 

Fig.  11  indicates  that  as  the  cold  side  temperature  decreases,  both  the  electrical  powers  and 
conversion  efficiencies  for  either  maximizing  the  efficiency  or  the  electrical  power  density  increase. 
In  addition,  the  difference  between  the  peak  conversion  efficiencies  and  those  at  the  peak  electrical 
powers  increases  as  the  cold  side  temperature  decreases. 


Fig.  11.  Performance  domain  of  STUs  operating  at  Th  =  973  K  and  designed  for  maximizing  both  the  conversion 
efficiency  and  the  electrical  power  density. 
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3.  Summary  and  conclusions 

The  performance  parameters  of  a  SiGe  (Sio.gGeo^)  unicouple  and  skutterudite  STUs,  operating 
at  hot  side  temperature  of  973  K  and  cold  side  temperatures  of  300,  573  and  673  K  are  calculated 
and  compared.  These  unicouples  have  the  same  total  length  and  cross  sectional  area  of  the  p-leg. 
The  cross  sectional  area  of  the  n-leg  and  the  lengths  of  the  various  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  in 
the  STUs  are  optimized  for  both  maximizing  the  efficiency  and  the  electrical  power  density.  The 
present  comparisons  assume  zero  side  heat  losses  and  a  total  contact  resistance  per  leg  of  150 
pficm2. 

The  present  analyses  are  conducted  using  a  1-D  analytical  model  and  a  global  optimization 
methodology  of  the  STUs  that  for  given  hot  and  cold  side  temperatures,  total  length  and  the 
thermoelectric  materials  in  the  various  segments,  determines  the  lengths  of  the  segments  and 
calculates  the  interfacial  temperatures.  Before  conducting  the  performance  comparison  of  the 
SiGe  (Si0.8Ge0.2)  unicouple  and  the  STUs,  the  predictions  of  the  analytical  model  are  successfully 
benchmarked  using  reported  performance  data  for  two  SiGe  unicouples  similar  to  those  used  in 
current  RTGs  and  tested  for  3  and  1100  h,  respectively.  The  model  predictions  of  the  electrical 
power  output,  open  circuit  voltage  and  the  load  voltages  at  2.469  and  2.483  A  are  in  excellent 
agreement  with  the  reported  measurements. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  number  of  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  of  the  STUs  decreases  as 
the  cold  side  temperature  increases.  When  the  STUs  are  optimized  for  maximizing  the  conversion 
efficiency,  the  interfacial  temperatures  of  the  segments  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  intersections  of 
the  ZT  curves  of  the  materials  of  the  segments.  When  optimized  for  maximizing  the  electrical 
power  density,  the  number  and  the  composition  of  some  of  the  segments  are  different  and  the 
interfacial  temperatures  between  segments  in  the  n-  and  p-legs  of  the  STUs  are  50-198  K  lower 
than  for  the  STUs  optimized  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency.  The  number  of  segments  in 
the  n-  and  p-legs  of  the  latter  are  more  than  that  for  the  former.  Therefore,  the  configurations  of 
STUs  designed  for  maximizing  the  conversion  efficiency  are  different  from  those  for  maximizing 
the  electrical  power  density  at  the  same  cold  and  hot  side  temperatures. 

For  maximized  efficiency  designs  at  Tc  =  300  K,  although  the  electrical  power  output  of  the 
SiGe  unicouple  is  ~15%  higher  than  that  for  the  STU,  the  input  and  rejected  thermal  powers  are 
as  much  as  130%  and  156%  higher,  respectively.  Therefore,  despite  the  higher  density  of  the  STUs, 
their  conversion  efficiencies  at  Tc  =  300  K  are  approximately  twice  those  of  the  SiGe  unicouple 
and  both  the  input  and  rejected  thermal  powers  are  less  than  half  those  for  the  SiGe  unicouple.  At 
Tc  =  573  K,  typical  of  that  in  current  RTGs,  the  electrical  power  output  of  the  SiGe  unicouple  is 
~15%  higher  than  that  for  the  STU,  but  the  conversion  efficiency  is  ~46%  lower.  In  addition,  the 
input  and  rejected  thermal  powers  for  the  SiGe  unicouple  are  ~82%  and  87%  higher  than  those 
for  the  STU.  When  Tc  =  673  K,  the  electrical  power  output  of  SiGe  unicouple  and  STU  are  al¬ 
most  the  same,  but  the  conversion  efficiency  of  the  latter  is  ~39%  higher,  and  the  thermal  and 
rejected  powers  are  ~30%  lower. 

The  peak  conversion  efficiency  and  that  corresponding  to  the  peak  electrical  power  of  the  STUs 
at  Tc  =  300  K  are  14.69%  and  14.44  %,  respectively,  versus  7.40%  and  7.33%  for  the  SiGe  uni¬ 
couple,  respectively.  Raising  Tc  to  573  and  673  K  decreases  the  conversion  efficiency  of  the  STUs 
by  ~47%  and  63%,  respectively,  and  by  ~32%  and  47%,  respectively,  for  the  SiGe  unicouple.  The 
electrical  power  density  of  the  STUs  decreases  from  97-99  to  22-22.6  We/kg  as  Tc  increases  from 
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300  to  673  K,  respectively,  compared  to  231-233  and  52.4-53  We/kg  for  the  SiGe  unicouple, 
respectively.  Because  the  smear  density  of  the  STUs  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  SiGe  unicouple, 
the  power  densities  of  the  former  in  We/kg  are  lower  than  those  for  the  latter.  Conversely,  when 
the  power  density  is  expressed  in  We/cm3,  the  values  for  the  STUs  are  only  slightly  higher  than 
those  for  the  SiGe  unicouple,  at  the  same  cold  side  temperatures. 

The  results  suggest  that  for  a  hot  side  temperature  of  973  K,  using  STUs  instead  of  SiGe 
unicouples  in  future  space  probes  (Tc  <  300  K),  radioisotope  power  systems  (Tc  ~  573  K)  and 
space  nuclear  reactor  power  systems  (Tc  ~  673  K)  could  increase  the  conversion  efficiency  by 
>99%,  55%  and  41%,  respectively.  Thus,  for  a  given  electrical  power,  STUs  could  potentially 
more  than  halve  the  mass  of  the  238Pu02  fuel  (or  the  reactor’s  thermal  power)  and  the  surface  area 
for  the  heat  rejection  radiator.  The  lower  nuclear  reactor  thermal  power  decreases  the  fuel  burnup 
in  the  reactor,  thus  increasing  the  useful  lifetime  of  the  space  power  system  and/or  decreasing  the 
fuel  mass. 
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